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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The importance of language in society cannot be overempha- 
sized. Linguists and anthropologists are agreed that it is the central 
feature of culture in any community.* An interest in it is not only 
natural but necessary if we are to be able to teach a second language 
to adults who have already mastered their native language. 

Robert Lado’s definition of language reveals its communica- 
tive function as well as its structural arrangement: 

Language is primarily an instrument of communication among 
human beings in a community; it consists of oral-aural sym- 
bols, arbitrary in their association to particular meanings and 
units and -arbitrary in their shape for a given language .2 

John Carroll points out the same dual components of language 
in his definition: 

Language is a structured system of arbitrary vocal sounds 
and sequences of sounds which is used, or can be used, in 



p. 91. 



*Mary Finocchiaro, Teaching English as a Second Language , 



Robert Lado, Language Testing, p. 2, 3, 
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interpersonal communication by an aggregation of human 
beings, and which rather exhaustively catalogs the things, 
events, and processes in the human environment.* 

Language can be divided into two components: syntax , the 
structure, and semantics, the meaning, with form underlying mean- 
ing. ^ It is clear that communication is the purpose of language and 
structural form or system is a means to that end. Foreign language 
educators are faced with the necessity of teaching it in such a way 
that neither facet is overemphasized to the neglect of the other. 

Before defining the specific problem dealt with in this pape.r, 
let us look at the nature of language itself. We find that it is a system 
of pronunciation, structure and vocabulary all following a definite 
pattern of recurring forms and sequences of forms. These forms 
signal meaning to English speakers by means of word order, function 
words and intonation.^ The learning of these forms is largely a mat- 
ter of habit formation, the habits becoming so well learned that they 
become almost automatic. As Nelson Brooks has said, ’’The single 
paramount fact about language learning is that it concerns, not problem 

*John Carroll, The Study of Language , p. 10. 

^Owen P. Thomas, Transformational Grammar and the 
Teacher of English, p. 13, 14. 

^Finocchiaro, Teaching English as a Second Language , p. 37. 
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solving, but the formation and performance of habits, the implica- 
tion being that practice in the use of correct forms is more essential 
than analysis and understanding of why these forms are correct. 

After studying language development in children and language 
use in communities, all over the world, linguistic scientists have found 
that spoken language is primary, and writing a secondary, often imper- 
fect representation, of speech.^ They have also learned that the mean- 
ingful sounds of a language can be discovered, analyzed and described 
through contrasts and that ingrained language habits of a native speaker 
may interfere or conflict with the learning of a second language. 3 

Language is learned behavior, the noises human beings make 
becoming meaningful only when reinforced by speakers of the language 
community. 4 The infant spends a great deal of time passively listen- 
ing to the language around him. The sounds he himself makes are ran- 
dom or experimental. Gradually he begins to associate ^certain sounds 
with a particular response or result. "Child language development is 

^Nelson Brooks, Language and Language Learning, p. 49. 

• ^Finocchiaro, Teaching English as a Second Language , p. 91. 

3 Ibid . 

4 Ibid . 
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the development of different responses which serve to code the child’s 
perceptions of his environment and to mediate his needs. 

The infant progresses from listening to understanding to 
speaking and several years later learns to read and then to write. 

The sequence of teaching these four language skills, if it is to con- 
form to natural language learning, will proceed in the same order: 
understanding, speaking, reading, writing.^ Carroll cautions that, 

It is somewhat doubtful whether the learning of a foreign 
language should proceed in all respects in a manner paral- 
leling the acquisition of language in a child, but the desired 
end result is the same.^ 

We have long been aware of the need for better methods of 
teaching foreign languages, the necessity becoming most apparent 
during World War II when it became evident that traditional methods 
(commonly known as grammar-translation) were not successful in 
producing fluent speakers of other languages. In the early 1940’s 
two new approaches to language teaching were initiated. The first 
was employed by the Army Specialized Training Program in its 

Intensive Language Program and was characterized by the use of 

\ 

^Carroll, The Study of Languages , p. 9S. 

^Finocchiaro, Teaching English as a Second Language, p. 97. 

^Carroll, The Study of Language, p. 99. 
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native informants and of mimicry-memorization methodology.* The 
second, which was used by the English Language Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, featured teaching materials based on contrastive 
analysis and introduced certain discovery procedures of structural 
linguistics as teaching devices. ^ 

The audio -lingual method, which has been widely used in 
recent years, represents to a large extent, a combination of the two 

just mentioned. It takes cognizance of the fact that acquiring language 

\ 

skills takes time and must be a long and gradual process, the final 
goal being free expression. 

Carroll urges that teachers use an eclectic approach and 

select the material and method best suited to a particular group at a 

particular time, rather than trying to adhere to any one method. 3 

Let us combine the practice of our most skilled teachers with 
the language theory of the linguists and the learning theory of 
the psychologists and evolve our own theory of language learning, 

is the recommendation of another language teacher .4 

*Angiolillo, Paul, Armed Forces* Foreign Language Teaching, 

p. 26-28. 

^Robert Politzer, 'Linguistics and Motivation, ,f Dimension : 
Languages 68 , Proceedings of the Fourth Southern Conference on 
Language Teaching, New Orleans, February 1968, p. 20. 

^Carroll, The Study of Language, p. 186. 

^William G. Moulton, "Applied Linguistics in the Classroom, M 
Teaching English as a Second Language , by Harold B. Allen, p. 82. 
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Probably the greatest contribution that linguists have made 
to language teaching in the last two decades has been their insistence 
on the systematic nature of language so that we have come to think of 
it not as words, but as pattern. 1 Our basic courses in English 
are now made up of a sequence of structural patterns and in the class- 

V 

room we drill our students in the use of these patterns until they have 
been learned so well that they can be used with unconscious mastery. 

The kinds of drills most used have been repetition in imita- 
tion of a model and other manipulative exercises involving substitu- 
tions, expansions, transformat; is and the like. We have tried to 
see that students spend their time learning to use correct forms and 
that they are allowed to make as few errors as possible. Results 
have been good in beginning classes, but 

. . . the adequacy of manipulative techniques lessens as the 

student advances. We have been so enchanted with manipula- 
tion that we have largely forgotten another element of language, 
one of importance equal to its systematic nature: its communi- 
cative function. ^ 

Clifford Prater goes on to say that the most significant current trend 
in methods of teaching English as a second language may well prove 
to be the attempt to assign to communication its proper role in the 
classroom. It is to this facet of teaching that this thesis is devoted. 




Orator, ‘ English as a Second Language: Teaching, *' in 
leaching English as a Second Language , by Harold B. Allen, p. 90. 

2 Ibid., p. 91. . 
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CHAPTER II 



STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 
AND 

PROCEDURAL DESCRIPTION 

Many of the foreign students lr our colleges and graduate 
schools have studied English as a foreign language but find them- 
selves unable to express their thoughts adequately in oral conversa- 
tion. They have reached a stage of language production where they 
can encode meanings by consciously putting together various elements 
and units that constitute an utterance, but they speak haltingly with 
long pauses while they search for suitable lexical and structural 
items. 

With the needs of such young people in mind, a class was 
organized for five university students from Venezuela and Ecuador. 
The overall aim was to provide an opportunity for them to improve 
their skill in free oral expression of English, oral expression being 
defined as "the ability to use in essential normal conversation 
situations the signaling system of pronunciation, stress, intonation, 
structure and vocabulary at a normal rate of delivery.! It was 

*Lado, Language Teaching, p. 241. 
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: anticipated that certain pedagogical guidelines or criteria for the 

: development of free oral communication would emerge from the exper- 

ience. My objective in writing this thesis is to describe and evaluate 
the procedures used in an effort to discover which are effective teach- 
ing tools. 

The group met fifty minutes three times a week for three 
f months. It was voluntary on the part of the students and non -credit 

since the course was experimental in nature. The class number was 

r 

limited to five because the primary activity was to be experience in 

* 

using spoken English. The more nearly the classroom situation approx - 
; imates a normal, real life situation, the more carry-over could be 

expected in the use of oral language. Five to nine students is the num- 
ber established as a maximum class size suitable for language train- 
ing by the Intensive Language Training Program of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Army Specialized Training Program.* 

Limitation of class size is justified by the fact that available 
recitation time becomes too short in a class of more than ten. Also, 
in ratio to the correct model of the teacher, the student is exposed to 
more errors by his peers. In a class where conversational abilities 

*Kibley M. Horne, Optimum Class Size for Intensive 
Language Instruction, ” Modern Language Journal, vol. LIV, March 
1970 #3, p. 189-195. 
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are to be developed, instruction must be conducted in an atmosphere 



of controlled social interaction which is not possible in a group smaller 



than four and is difficult with more than nine or ten. With a class of 



five to nine, students are more apt to shed their inhibitions and fear 



of makipg mistakes. Important too, is the consideration of each per- 



son's unobstructed view of the instructor's face; learners are better 



able to reproduce sounds when the model is within a few feet of them. 



Audio-lingual methods have been quite successful in teach- 



ing speakers of other languages the basic skills necessary for handling 



the language system of English, but have fallen short of preparing 



learners to freely communicate their ideas and thoughts. * Methods 



used in this class are intended to provide a gradual progression from 

\ 

\ 

i 

| pure language manipulation to the use of language in real communica- 

t 

? • 

\ tion and each lesson is planned to advance this progression. 



In order to provide material of relevance, the lesson is 



introduced with a passage read aloud by the instructor. The reading 



is chosen (or constructed) according to the fields of interest and areas 



of concern evinced by the pupils. The selection is read a second time 



by the teacher, after which students are given practice in drills and 



exercises based upon the reading and designed to make speech habits 



Iprator, ’English as a Second Language, M in Teaching 
English as a Second Language , ed, by Harold Allen, p. 91. 
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automatic. Strict control is placed on what they repeat and say; grad- 
ually, as habits become more automatic, controls are relaxed. The 
students progress through directed or controlled communication to 
free oral expression and are given wide opportunity to use English 
independently. 

The- ppepe-Ftion' of time devoted to listening and comprehen- 
sion of the reading is about ten minutes. The practice of words and 
word sequences occupies another ten minutes. The following ten or 
fifteen minutes is used for directed or controlled communication arid 
the remaining twenty minutes is spent using oral language in as natural 
a way as possible. Frequently, discussions or conversations begun in 
one class will carry over to the next meeting. This is a most desirable 
set” since high interest and motivation tend to lessen inhibitions and 
encourage active participation in the verbal exchange of ideas. 

In the following sections of this thesis I shall examine in 
detail each part of the lesson, explaining the intent as well as the 
underlying rationale. 
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GENERAL FORMAT OF THE LESSON 



SKILLS 






TIME 


Listening 


1 . 


A selection read aloud twice by the 


10 min. 


and 




teacher 




Understanding 


2. 


Clarification of meaning and check 
for aural comprehension 




Speaking: 


3. 


Oral presentation and practice of 


10 min. 


Manipulation 

Reading 




new or difficult forms 






4. 


Visual presentation of same forms 




Speaking: 


5. 


Oral practice in use of forms 


10 min. 


Controlled 

communication 


• 






Speaking: 


6« 


General conversation, questions. 


20 min. 


Free 




comments, reactions, criticisms. 




communication 




arguments based on the reading 




Reading and 


7. 


Dictation of the selection 


To be 


Writing 


8 . 


Student participation in compiling 


used in 
follow-up 






a list of related topics for further 
study or for conversation groups 


lessons 



1 1 
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